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SOVIET REACTIONS TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S IZVESTIA INTERVIEW 


The mixed reaction of the Soviet press and radio to President Kennedy's 
interview by Aleksei Adzhubei reflects disagreement in the top Party echelons 
on the wisdom of the whole idea. A segment of the Soviet leadership apparent- 
ly opposed the publication of the interview on the grounds that the uncensored 
presentation of Western views might confuse citizens and nullify much of Soviet 


propaganda. 


This opposition, which extends also to the Soviet policy toward the 
United States in general, assumes significance when Adzhubei's close personal 
relationship to Premier Khrushchev is considered. The Chief Editor of - 
Izvestia must have received his assignment straight from his father-in-law. 
The interview may be a prelude to further attempts by Khrushchev and his 
followers to restore the personal top-level contacts with American leaders 
that existed in the fall of 1959. Almost the entire Soviet press reacted 
favorably to the interview. 


The group which opposes Khrushchev's rapprochement policy and there- 
fore was against any interview of President Kennedy is thought to be in control 
mainly of the airwaves. The most outspoken criticism of President Kennedy's 
statements was delivered by Radio Moscow. The disagreement on the value of 
the unprecedented interview has confirmed the tendency of Soviet central news 
media to diverge in their opinion of various issues. 
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SOVIET REACTIONS TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S IZVESTIA INTERVIEW 


The interview which President John F. Kennedy gave to Aleksei Adzhubei, 
Chief Editor of Izvestia, on November 25, has touched off conflicting comment 
in the Soviet press and radio. Though Adzhubei, as a member of the Party Cen- 
tral Committee and Premier Khrushchev's son-in-law, no doubt had the Party 
leader's full approval for the interview, Soviet internal reaction to its publication 
was mixed. The dissonance suggests that some of the top men in the Kremlin feel 
the interview to have been an unwise step. Apparently they fear that the uncen- 
sored and undistorted text of the President's statements, which reached the So- 
viet public through Izvestia, will considerably reduce the effectiveness of the 
official Party propaganda. Indeed, the following points made by President 
Kennedy cannot have failed to give the Soviet man-in-the-street food for 
thought: (a) Mr. Kennedy's charge that the present internattonal situation re- 
sults from the Soviet drive to spread Communism; his declaration that the 
United States will never move against freely elected Communist regimes, but 
will always oppose Communist governments imposed by minority groups 
through subversion; (b) The President's analysis of the contradictions and 
dishonesty in the Soviet policy on general disarmament and cessation of 
nuclear tests; (c) His statement that the Soviet Union is unreasonable in 
claiming control over West Berlin while refusing international control over 
East Berlin; and (d) Mr. Kennedy's emphasis on the peaceful intentions of 
the U.S. A. and on an improvement in U.S. -Soviet relations as the main 
hope for peace. The President's assurance that 'no one will ever again invade 
the Soviet Union--there is no power capable of doing it," must have appealed 
to Soviet pride, and the earnestness and frankness with which he answered 
Adzhubei's questions. could not have escaped the attention of the Soviet 
‘public. 


The complete interview appeared only in the November 29. issue of 
Izvestia, but the day before the Soviet news agency TASS ran a long com- 
mentary on the interview. The TASS story, although it quoted the President, 
distorted the interview and presented it in an unfavorable light. For instance, 
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TASS complained that Mr. Kennedy had advanced no fresh ideas on disarma- 
ment or on the German problem, and had not given a "direct answer" to 
Adzhubei's question about the prospects for normalization of trade. TASS 
also accused Mr. Kennedy of "stubbornly defending his country's policy to- 
ward Cuba"' and of "attempting to hide behind the old screen of an imaginary 
Communist menace." The critical TASS comment suggests that a section, at 
least, of the Soviet leadership considered it necessary to do something to 
counteract any favorable impression the full Izvestia version might create 
abroad. It is interesting to note that the TASS report was not picked up by 
the Soviet press. The only TASS comment on the interview to be published 
in Pravda, Izvestia and Komsomolskaya Pravda was a short quotation of 
Mr. Kennedy's statement that he considered the unabridged publication of 
his views to be a ''nectable step toward improvement of mutual understanding 
between the United States and the Soviet Union,'' and that he hoped the inter- 
view would lead to ''further expansion of unhampered links between our two 
countries at all levels." 


Beth Pravda and Izvestia carried articles containing favorable re- 
action to the Kennedy interview. Izvestia on December 4 praised the 
President for many of his statements, especially for his assurance that 
the U.S. A. had no intention of providing Western Germany with atomic 


weapons. Pravda on December 3 carried an article by Ilya Ehrenburg 
in which the well-known writer bestowed the following testimonial upon 
the President: 


I have never had the occasion to talk to President 
Kennedy, but I have met his political friends and colleagues 
and have read the various statements made by him in the 
past weeks. Ihave the impression that he is sufficiently 
well informed...and sufficiently level-headed not to listen 
to the voice of the crazed fanatics who are openly proposing 
to sacrifice a third of America's population for an imaginary 
salvation from an imaginary danger (December 3, 1961). 


Quite different, however, was the attitude adopted by the literary 
periodical Literatura I Zhizn (Literature and Life). In a long article pub- 
lished on December 1, the organ of the RSFSR Union of Writers, attacked 
President Kennedy for his "political delusions," for the "unfounded nature" 
and "inaccuracy" of his views, and for avoiding "straight answers." Litera- 
tura I Zhizn appears to have been the only Soviet press organ to level heavy 
criticism, It must be remembered that this periodical has made itself a 
reputation in the recent past as the mouthpiece of the most reactionary wing 
of the Party ideologists. 
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Unlike the press, the Soviet radio never gave President Kennedy a 
chance. The broadcast of the distorted TASS commentary of November 28 
was followed on November 30 by a Radio Moscow program called "At The 
Commentator's Round Table.'' The commentator attacked the U.S.A. for 
its ''crude and treacherous" interference in the affairs of Asian and Afri- 
can countries and for its "frenzied preparations tointervene anew in Cuba. 
The broadcast also scoffed at the President's assurance that Western Ger- 
many would never be allowed to become a menace to Europe, The most 
virulent broadside was fired by Radio Moscow on December 4, when N. 
Karev, foreign correspondent of Izvestia, launched a personal attack on 
the President. Karev asserted that ''the fine words spoken by the Presi- 
dent were not borne out in deeds," that he had "not taken the opportunity 
to display good will in the cause of improving Soviet-American relations," 
and that the U.S. A. was waging "an unrestrained propaganda war on the 
USSR for the overthrow of the socialist system in the Soviet Union and in 
the peoples' democracies." 


In all likelihood Adzhubei's interview with President Kennedy was 
proposed by Khrushchev and by those of his Party associates who are eager 
to find a way to restore the personal top-level contacts with the U.S.A. 
which were initiated in late 1959 at the time of Khrushchev's visit to this 
country. Then as now, the strategic necessity of a Soviet rapprochement 
was the subject of heated disputes behind ithe scenes in top Soviet Party 
conclaves. It seems evident that the conflicting opinions on Adzhubei's 
interview with Mr. Kennedy reflect the divided views within the Party 
leadership. It is certain that there was concern about the possible ef- 
fects of allowing the Soviet public for the first time to read an uncensored 
statement of United States policies, and a uniformly hostile Soviet propa- 
ganda reaction would have been called for. But the Soviet reaction has been 
not uniform but contradictory in nature, indicating the presence of factions 
in the ruling Party circles. These factions. appear to be vying with one an- 
other for the right to impose their divergent views on the Soviet public 
through the various organs of the press and through radio. The sharply 

contrasting treatment of the Kennedy interview suggests, for example, that 
the top Party officials who control broadcasting are hardly in sympathy 
with the idea of a Soviet-U.S. rapprochement, unlike the Khrushchev suppor- 
ters in the Soviet press, headed by the liberal-minded Izvestia editor 
Adzhubei. Recently there have been increasing signs of a tendency on the 
part of the Soviet central media to adopt differing standpoints on certain 
topical issues, and the reaction to the Izvestia interview with President 
Kennedy has now made this trend unmistakable. 
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